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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY'S ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION 



THE eighty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design 
was held from March 9th to April 14th 
in the Fine Arts Galleries, New York. 
Two hundred and ninety-six paintings 
and twenty-six works in sculpture were 
comprised in its catalogue. 

At a glance, the impression of the ex- 
hibition as a whole was favorable; there 
was an abundance of good color; and in 
subject matter there was pleasing va- 
riety. But for some reason careful in- 
spection did not prove as reassuring, and 
the probability is that the majority of 
visitors left with a sense of disappoint- 
ment which in some instances amounted 
to dissatisfaction. 



Various causes contributed to this re- 
sult. At this particular season the pub- 
lic is jaded with pictures, and, what is 
more, is apt to have feasted overmuch; 
picture show has followed picture show in 
quick succession ; for three months at least 
there has been no pause, and really 
great works have not been the excep- 
tion. What is more, the gentle picture 
lover of a generation or so ago is no 
more, the man or woman who delighted 
to quietly browse in an exhibition at lei- 
sure, forming his or her own judgment 
and occasionally making a purchase with 
the expectation of continuing joy in pos- 
session, has passed. To-day our opin- 
ions are formed for us, we are bedazzled 
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by names, we have neither time nor place 
for simple accomplishment, and unless 
an exhibition contains a few pictures 
which have sensational merit we declare 
it below the average and hurry on, con- 
cluding that art after all is in a pretty 
bad way and our time has been wasted. 



thermore, it should be remembered that 
the Academy exhibition is not a selected 
show, but, as it were, an open market, to 
which all are free to send and in which 
all are admitted, under certain restric- 
tions and conditions, upon an equal foot- 
ing; for though Academicians have spe- 




MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



MARY FAIRCHILD LOW 



That some of the best known contem- 
porary painters were not represented in 
the Academy's annual exhibition is quite 
true, as also that some of those who 
were represented did not show as good 
work as usual, but certain of these were 
exhibiting elsewhere and not a few had 
held independently special exhibitions 
during the winter in New York. Fur- 



cial privileges comparatively few claim 
them, and the jury is invariably liberal. 
Therefore, while this particular exhibi- 
tion may have fallen below the average, 
owing to the absence of specially impos- 
ing works, it was not in reality lacking 
in pictures of sound quality, which went 
far toward upholding the conviction that 
American art to-day is the sanest, the 




PREPARING FOR THE BALL 



CHARLES BITTINGER 



AWARDED TIIE THOMAS B. CLARKE PRIZE 



most virile and sincere that is being pro- 
duced by any nation. 

The Inness Gold Medal was awarded 
to Albert Groll for a painting of Lake 
Louise, gravely rendered and yet with 
much real charm. Quite in a different 
key from the pictures of the Arizona 
desert with which Mr. Groll's name has 
come to be associated, it was no less a 
portrait of place and fully as convincing. 
The Saltus medal was won by a painting 
by Bruce Crane, a picture of a big, bare 
hill, not very unlike the one which was 
honored by a medal in a recent exhibi- 
tion of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh. Complaint has been made of 
our American artists for lacking na- 
tional spirit in their work, but this im- 
peachment cannot be brought against Mr. 
Crane, as his landscapes are typically 
American, both subjectively and in man- 
ner of rendering. The three Hallgarten 



prizes, for which only American citizens 
under thirty-five years of age are eligi- 
ble, went respectively to Charles Rosen 
for a landscape entitled "A Rocky 
Ledge," to Everett L. Warner for a 
picture entitled "Along the River Front/' 
which showed a characteristic section of 
the east side of New York; and to Eliot 
Clark for a midsummer landscape "Un- 
der the Trees." The Julia A. Shaw 
prize was awarded to M. Jean McLane 
for a portrait of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond and her little daughter which 
was hung in the place of honor in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery. And to Charles 
Bittinger the Thomas B. Clarke prize 
was given for a genre, "Preparing for 
the Ball," which was distinctly reminis- 
cent of fashions in the sixties. 

In the Vanderbilt Gallery, in the cen- 
ter of the west wall, where in the winter 
exhibition Mr. Blashfield's significant al- 
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LAKE LOUISE 



ALBERT GROLL 



AWARDED THE INNESS GOLD MEDAL 



legorical painting "Life" hung, a decora- 
tive canvas by Frederick J. Waugh was 
placed. This was entitled "The Knight 
of the Holy Grail" and represented Sir 
Galahad's vision, very beautifully illus- 
trating that verse in Tennyson's poem 
"Sir Galahad/' which reads: 

"Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres I find a 
magic bark. 

I leap on board, no helmsman steers, I float 
till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light. Three angels 
bear the Holy Grail. 

With folded feet in stoles of white on sleeping 
wings they sail. 

Ah, blessed vision, blood of God ! My spirit 
beats her mortal bars 

As down dark tides the glory slides and star- 
like mingles with the stars." 

The conception and treatment were 
alike admirable, but so dissimilar to that 
which Mr. Waugh has heretofore dis- 
played that it was difficult to associate 



him with the picture. By no means is it 
generally known that before Mr. Waugh 
began painting marines, he had estab- 
lished, in England, an enviable reputa- 
tion as an illustrator. To the right of 
this decorative panel hung an excellent 
marine by Joseph Davol — a scene off the 
Maine coast, an admirable painting by 
Gardner Symons entitled "The Build- 
ing of the Coffer Dam/' essentially 
modern and virile, and a portrait group 
"The Family" by Charles W. Hawthorne 
which must be reckoned with this paint- 
er's best works. To the left were seen, 
of special note, a picture by Joseph Pen- 
nell of "London Roofs," an interesting 
view of the "Chateau de Chinon" by 
Lewis Cohen which, if somewhat classi- 
cal in composition, had individuality of 
style, and a portrait of William R. Beal 
painted by Louis Betts with his usual 
facility. 
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THE ROBE OF COLD 



ROBERT NISBET 



On the opposite wall a painting by 
Childe Hassam, of a young woman seated 
by a curtained window through which 
ghostly forms of New York skyscrapers 
were to be seen, was given the place of 
honor, besides which were to be re- 
marked a landscape "On the Road to 
Thibet" by Henry B. Snell, who has ap- 
parently forsaken water colors for oils, 
a charming "November Moonrise" by 
Ben Foster, a characteristic painting, 
"Grove and Fields," in modulated tones, 
by J. Francis Murphy, and a seriously 
rendered picture of "Chilton Downs" by 
John W. Beatty. Flanking M. Jean 
McLane's prize-winning portrait were 
winter pictures "Morning, Frozen River," 
by W. Elmer Schofield, and "Morning, 
Early Winter," by Leonard Ochtman, 
agreeably complementing each other. In 
this same gallery was found Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper's painting of the beautiful 
facade of Beauvais Cathedral, a paint- 
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ing in which the effect of extraordinarily 
elaborate detail is rendered with amaz- 
ing simplicity and skill. 

In the center gallery were found, 
among other excellent works, an inter- 
esting portrait of Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Mary Fairchild Low, which 
bears the date 1912, a specially clever 
picture of the men of the docks in their 
environment by George Bellows, a pleas- 
ing interior, "The Morning Room," by 
Susan Watkins Serpell, and a character- 
istic bit of New York, "Morning on the 
River," by Jonas Lie, in the composition 
of which one of the great bridges is a 
chief factor. As a rule, Mr. Lie paints 
from a high viewpoint and as looking 
down, but in this picture it is from the 
level of the river looking up. 

Here also were seen "Girl in a Black 
Gown" by Ben Ali Haggin, which nar- 
rowly escaped getting a prize, not by 
lack of merit, but because the artist 
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was disqualified by having previously 
received the same honor; a charming 
portrait by Lydia Field Emmet of two 
little children, a nocturne by William 
Ritschel, an urban winter picture by Guy 
C. Wiggins and a painting by Granville 
Smith entitled "In the Surf/' which 
brought to mind Winslow Homer's dra- 
matic canvas "The Life Line." 

A majority of the prize pictures fell 
to the share of the first gallery, whether 
by chance or deliberate intention is not 
known. Here were the Groll landscape 
painted in British Columbia, Bruce 
Crane's "Hills," Bittinger's genre, and 
Eliot Clark's sunny landscape. Here 
also were a very successful landscape, 
a wooded hillside, by Francis C. Jones; 
a delightful nocturne, by Charles War- 
ren Eaton; an Indian picture, by E. 
Irving Couse; a cattle painting, by 
Carleton Wiggins; a view of Bruges, 
by Ossip L. Lindle; a child portrait, by 



Mrs. Kenyon Cox, and a portrait of an 
Octogenarian, by Robert Vonnoh, all good. 

The Academy room, which is only 
artificially lighted, is not a coveted po- 
sition by artists, but the stigma of "the 
morgue" has been removed by persis- 
tently placing therein some important 
canvases, such, for example, as "The 
Orange Robe" by Henry Salem Hub- 
bell, "Her Picture" by Grace H. Turn- 
bull, "The Robe of Cold" by Robert 
H. Nisbet, reproduced herewith, "An 
Adirondack Village" by Joseph H. Bos- 
ton, "The Toilers" (oxen) by Paul King, 
"Summertime" by Thomas P. Anshutz, 
and "Mists of October, Blue Mountain 
Lake," by Gustave Wiegand. 

The sculpture shown was good, but 
was chiefly used as decoration, it being 
understood that a special feature is to 
be made in the next exhibition of sculp- 
ture, one entire gallery being promised 
for its display. L. M. 




UNDER THE TREES 



ELIOT CLARK 



AWARDED THE THIRD HALLGARTEN PRIZE 



